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Words sometimes remind one of the great glacial bowlders of 
a New England farm. They persist unchanged after the civiliza- 
tions, the institutions, the systems of thought that formed their 
original settings and gave them meaning, have disappeared like the 
glacial ice-flow of which the bowlder was once a part. The tradi- 
tional idea of saint is strangely out of place in a democratic age. 
For the saint in the classic sense is a spiritual aristocrat and pre- 
supposes a society with fixed and fundamental class distinctions. 
A democracy of saints is unthinkable. Orthodox Protestantism 
emasculated the idea of the saint by making it theological. Liberal 
Protestantism threatens to give the deathblow to the idea of the 
saint by trying to democratize it. The mediaeval saint was a 
specialist with social functions as definite as those of king, knight, 
gildsman, butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker. He was the con- 
server of values, the chosen and professional representative on 
earth of the vita contemflativa that was to be consummated in para- 
dise. The saint was the source of spiritual power and social 
reform, the special receptacle of divine wonder-working energy, 
le religieux par excellence of the community. 

The saint's social significance was, therefore, early recognized. 
Gregory the Great began the custom of collecting and editing the 
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stories of their lives. Men lingered lovingly and devoutly over the 
records of their miracles. The sweet abandon of their acts of 
caritas and their piety, now mystical and contemplative, now mili- 
tant and heaven-storming, fascinated the Middle Ages. In the 
absence of the mediaeval setting which has given the term its 
characteristic meanings it has for us today mainly a historical 
significance. The term "saint" is not one that we apply to our 
heroes; it is not in harmony with our scientific naturalism or our 
militant industrialism. At most it describes the sentimental and 
mystical side of religion or is retained as a technical term of theology. 
But for the best part of the history of Christendom the term "saint " 
described the highest ideal, moral, spiritual, and social, of the age. 
Saintliness was the last word in the catalogue of virtues. 

Social psychology has taught us to look upon ideals, as these 
find expression in the types of personality of any group or age, not 
as mysterious creations of supernatural forces but as products of 
the period concerned. In proportion as we have a definite group 
or a fixed social milieu we find emerging within that group or par- 
ticular social setting a form of objective morality which consists of 
settled modes of behavior or moral criteria sanctioned by society 
as a whole. These are not to be identified with social institutions 
such as churches, law courts, schools, clubs, industrial organiza- 
tions, and the like. We have in mind rather the habits of thought, 
the organizations of sentiments which find expression through 
these institutions and which to a very large extent have created 
them. These general types are the product of the larger forces 
of the age which we sometimes describe under the vague term 
of the Zeitgeist. In this broad sense it may be said that the 
Sophist of the Periclean age, the Stoic sage of several centuries 
later, the saint of early Christianity, and the monk of the Middle 
Ages were the outgrowths of their times. To understand the saint 
of the early Christian community we must remember that we are 
dealing with a small group, at first little more than a Jewish sect. 
To survive this group had to adjust itself not only to the im- 
mediate social situation in Judaism but also to the policies of Rome. 
It was only one of countless other rival sects in an age when reli- 
gious syncretism was rife. Hence there is hardly a phase of early 
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Christian morality that we do not find paralleled in other reli- 
gious communities. 

Two things dominated the thought of the early Christian, the 
eschatological ideas derived from the Jews and the opposition to 
the morality of paganism. The combination of these two forces 
led to a curious distortion of moral values within the Christian 
group. It caused certain passive virtues to take precedence over 
the militant pagan virtues. The Christian lived always under the 
pressure of the idea of another moral order in which present values 
would be utterly changed. He was thus ever projecting himself 
with his possibilities for the development of personality into an 
invisible transcendental order which he felt might at any moment 
arrive. The unseen things alone were real and eternal. The atti- 
tude toward civic virtues and civic activities was therefore one of 
passive indifference. The Christian was not opposed to the state. 
It simply did not interest him because he saw in it no means for 
the furthering of his ideal. It was passively accepted as part of 
the status quo but it occupied a place on the periphery of his inter- 
ests. His citizenship was in another kingdom, a conception that 
afterward received philosophical elaboration in Augustine's "City 
of God." Property was justified only as a means for the support 
of life from day to day until the coming of the new order. At most 
it was an instrument for cultivating the grace of. charity, which 
virtue however only had value with reference to citizenship in the 
coming kingdom. Likewise the family was looked upon as belong- 
ing more or less to an interims Ethik for in the divine consumma- 
tion there would be neither marriage nor giving in marriage. 
Hence the element of Weltverneinung always present in the Chris- 
tian ethic. 

The traits of character which fitted in best with this higher 
spiritual order must necessarily be of the subjective or mystical 
type. Since the spiritual consummation was in the hands of God 
and the individual could in no wise hasten its coming his task was 
primarily one of cultivating the passive virtues that would best fit 
him for membership in that kingdom. Hence the emphasis of 
humility, childlikeness, patience, forgiveness, love. A fighting 
faith was utterly without justification under the circumstances 
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since the ultimate issues were not in man's hands. For the same 
reason the economic virtue of thrift and the civic virtues of courage 
and justice were discounted. Likewise intellectual virtues were of 
little value for there were no intellectual problems. It was primarily 
a matter of an emotional attitude, not of scientific interpretation. 
Since purity of heart was one of the prerequisites of entrance into 
the kingdom the Christian group offered most uncompromising 
opposition to the standards of pagan morality. In fact the strenu- 
ousness of the utterances of Paul and even of Jesus sowed the seeds 
for the ascetic movement which afterward culminated in monas- 
ticism. 

There were also external forces tending to accentuate these 
passive virtues. The saints had constantly borne in upon them 
the fact that they were an oppressed and ostracised group. Chris- 
tianity possibly as early as the days of Nero became a religio 
illicita. The constant plaint of the Christian apologists was 
nomen ipsum crimen; to own the name was a criminal offense. 
There is some basis of truth, therefore, for Nietzsche's famous 
characterization of Christian ethics as a Sklaven-Moral. It was 
entirely natural that an oppressed group should capitalize those 
traits which enabled it successfully to survive in a harsh and 
despotic society. This was not to be the last time in history that 
a group gloried in the days of its triumph in qualities at first forced 
upon it by the stern logic-of necessity. To boast of what was once 
a badge of shame may be a subtle form of self-adulation. Crom- 
well's despised "Round Heads" so emphatically convinced the 
world of their merits that today we still find occasionally a 
sentimental loyalty to a Puritanical faith that has long since served 
its day. 

Finally it is difficult to overestimate the part played in the 
struggle of the early Christian group for survival by the philosophy 
of suffering, itself the outgrowth of oppression. The antagonism 
of Jew and Gentile united to fix in their minds a thought which the 
example of their Founder had impressed upon them, namely, that 
through their suffering was to come the spiritual regeneration of 
the world. Group enthusiasm rose to such a pitch on the question 
of martyrdom that all sense of proportion was lost. The circular 
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letter gotten out by the Church of Smyrna upon the martyrdom 
of Polycarp, 155 a.d., which became the model for a long series of 
acts of the martyrs, first clearly enunciated the idea that martyr- 
dom is the supreme favor one can demand of heaven. Martyrdom 
became thus but a speedy and glorious anticipation of the divine 
consummation. Out of this noble but misguided ethic of superla- 
tives came the mediaeval saint and relic worship which restored in 
Christian form almost all the peculiarities of pagan polytheism. 
Nor was this the worst result of this unbridled enthusiasm for the 
martyr's crown. It led to the negation of political and social 
duties and to the needless violation of the purest and tenderest 
loyalties of the human heart. Lecky thus describes the martyrdom 
of St. Perpetua, an only daughter and a young mother twenty-two 
years old, upon whom her aged father depended for support and 
consolation: 

He appealed to her by the memory of all the tenderness he had lavished 
upon her, by her infant child, by his own gray hairs that were soon to be 
brought down in sorrow to the grave. Forgetting in his deep anguish all the 
dignity of a parent, he fell upon his knees before his child, covered her hands 
with his kisses, and, the tears streaming from his eyes, implored her to have 
mercy upon him. But she was unshaken though not untouched; she saw her 
father frenzied with grief dragged from before the tribunal; she saw him 
tearing his white beard, and lying prostrate and broken-hearted on the prison 
floor; she went forth to die for a faith she loved more dearly — for a faith that 
told her that her father would be lost forever. 1 

Summing up the early Christian ideal of the saint we may say 
that it was based upon religious sanctions arising primarily from a 
personal attitude to God, loyalty to whom was the source of moral 
effort and the basis of brotherly co-operation and sympathy. The 
mise en scene of the final act of the drama was otherworldly. In 
the glow of enthusiasm for the expected consummation all questions 
as to rights, all distinctions as to property, social position, or 
political power disappeared. The saint then had no place for any 
moral values that emerge through conflicting interests or are 
accentuated through courageous assertion of personal rights. He 
had no appreciation of a social order that is kept at the highest 

1 History of European Morals, I, 415, 416. 
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pitch of vitality and capacity for progress through rational direc- 
tion and control of contending forces. He recognized no rights or 
honors that are not the free gifts of the divine grace and therefore 
he had no immediate interest in the achievement nor in the main- 
tenance of social justice. He was indifferent to existing conditions 
because he was fully convinced that the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness would only be possible with the coming of a new 
heaven and a new earth. 

This ideal which was so effective within the small group of early 
Christians did not suffice to meet the demands of the rapidly 
expanding faith that finally triumphed under Constantine. The 
very qualities that gave the apostolic group a most effective basis 
for solidarity carried the seeds of subsequent conflict and disinte- 
gration. An uncompromising and transcendental ethic based upon 
the expectation of the speedy end of the world, with the resulting 
discrediting of property, political fife, and even of family ties, doubt- 
less proved a powerful means for eliciting the spirit of sacrifice and 
the noblest feelings of group loyalty and of comradeship but it did 
not provide a satisfactory basis for a permanent social order. The 
ideal of the New Testament saint contemplated only a select com- 
munity living in society but with no real interests in the immediate 
problems of the community. This social isolation made it possible 
to carry one phase of the moral life, namely, that of the ideal, to the 
highest pitch of perfection. For the purity and loftiness of its 
aims, for the charm of an ethical ideal that said to the saint "be 
ye perfect as your father in heaven is perfect," primitive Chris- 
tianity left nothing to be desired. The indefeasible is the last 
word of moral idealism. 

But the ideal is only one phase of the moral life. If the ideal 
is not to remain little more than the bright dream of well-intentioned 
visionaries it must be embodied in social activities. This side of the 
moral life was almost entirely neglected by the early saint. He 
had no theory of society and yet he must live in an advanced so- 
cial order. 

It was inevitable then with the access of Christianity to world- 
power and with the rise of a new social order in the Middle Ages 
that the conception of the saint should undergo extensive modifi- 
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cations. The ideal of the saint as preached by Paul, Ignatius, or 
Tertullian would have destroyed rather than furthered the social 
equilibrium demanded by the age of Aquinas. For the fundamental 
idea of early Christian saintliness, and perhaps its greatest weak- 
ness, lies in its pronounced dualism. It implies a sharp distinction 
between the worldly and the otherworldly, the natural and the 
supernatural. Indeed the moral dynamic of the primitive Chris- 
tian saintliness lay in the frank acknowledgment of this dualism 
both in theory and practice. The existing social order was justified 
only as an instrument of moral discipline, or as the dark and imper- 
fect background which served to accentuate the glory and trans- 
cendent beauty of the things that "do not yet appear." This is 
the fundamental idea of Augustine's great work the "City of God" 
which is the classic statement of the Christian philosophy of society 
and of history. 

With the increasing identification of Christianity, at least in its 
institutional forms with society, the social values began to assert 
themselves. Hence the Middle Ages faced the problem of formu- 
lating the ideal of the saint which would conserve the moral idealism 
and the spiritual dynamic of the primitive otherworldly attitude 
and at the same time make a place for the values represented by 
society and its institutions. The solution which in time the Middle 
Ages worked out of this twofold problem of preserving the spiritual 
function of the saint and at the same time of making him an integral 
and necessary part of the social order arouses the profoundest 
admiration. That solution is still imperfectly perpetuated by the 
Roman Catholic church but with a strange and almost pathetic 
disregard for its lack of harmony with the changed conditions of 
modern life. 

The unity of the mediaeval world- view, especially as it was for- 
mulated by Thomas Aquinas, does not always appear on the surface 
of things. To be sure we have in the church a great politico- 
religious institution dominating apparently every phase of life. 
The church was the source of absolute authority and truth, the 
divine institution equipped with sacramental forms for the dis- 
pensation of supernatural power in grace and salvation. Subordi- 
nated to this supreme authority though vitally related to it as parts 
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of one organic whole, we have the classes and groups of society and 
the still lower levels of animate and inanimate nature. The cement 
by which mediaeval thinkers united these heterogeneous elements 
was found in the lex naturae of the Stoics, the teachings of the Bible, 
the tradition of the Fathers, and the philosophy of Aristotle. The 
result was indeed a wonderfully symmetrical structure in which all 
the various gradations of values embodied in physical nature and 
society were arranged in one logical whole, reaching their culmina- 
tion and final interpretation in the spiritual sovereignty of a world- 
church. 

Side by side with this idea of a world-church, however, and often 
antagonistic to its secularizing tendencies we find another concep- 
tion of society, drawn directly from the gospels, which is constantly 
being emphasized from century to century. The dominating note 
here was ascetic or Weltverneinung, and the typical form through 
which it found expression was monasticism. The monastic orders 
with their ever-recurring efforts for reform were the logical con- 
tinuation of the otherworldly saintliness of early Christianity. The 
monastic sects insisted that religion is primarily a subjective rela- 
tion between the individual and God independent of the objective 
guarantees of the ecclesiastical forms. From the point of view of 
secularized Christianity the source of moral and spiritual energy lay 
in an institution which is superior to the life of the individual, and 
is the depository of absolute truth and supernatural spiritual 
power. For the ascetic, moral perfection was a personal matter 
and dependent upon ceaseless watchfulness; hence one cannot be 
content with a lesser degree of moral perfection nor may he relax 
his personal efforts in reliance upon cunningly devised and eccle- 
siastically sanctioned machinery for the manufacture of morality. 
Moral relativity from the secular point of view was a constituent 
element of the status quo in that it permitted the varying grades 
of moral perfection and the hierarchical constitution of society. 
For the ascetic sin was not to be tolerated because it permitted a 
stable social equilibrium but it must be eradicated and a new social 
order created after the evangelical ideal. On the one hand we have 
a secularized moral ideal based upon the principle of relativity and 
thereby permitting the introduction of some sort of unity into the 
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conflicting elements of society. On the other hand stands an 
uncompromising, otherworldly ethic of superlatives that charac- 
terized the New Testament saint. The conflict was already fore- 
shadowed in the differences between the love-inspired communism 
of the Jerusalem circle and the Pauline suggestions toward an 
accommodation to the existing social conditions. How did the 
Middle Ages solve the problem ? 

In the first place it should be observed that in spite of its con- 
stant criticism of secular Christianity the ascetic group never broke 
with the church. No saintly ideals ever flourished in the Middle 
Ages that did not receive the sanction and enjoy the sympathy and 
support of ecclesiastical authority. There seemed to be a profound 
realization of the fact on the part of both the would-be sectarian 
and the church that saintliness could never endure as an end in and 
of itself. It could only hope to survive by being made the servant 
of the social order. The otherworldly ideals of Peter Damiani, of 
Saint Bernard, of Saint Francis of Assisi, never soared beyond the 
authority of the pope and the magic supernaturalism of the holy 
sacraments. With tragic regularity the revolutionary heaven- 
storming idealism of the saintly ascetic returned with broken wing 
to the fold of the church convinced that nowhere else was its ideal 
possible of realization. We have thus the paradoxical situation 
that the moral enthusiasm born of otherworldliness is skilfully 
utilized to further the power of a secularized church. The Monk 
of Wittenberg finally broke away from the charmed circle of the 
Holy Catholic church. 

The social significance of the saint depended upon this spiritual 
and moral solidarity the guarantee of which was found in the 
supreme authority of the church. On the other hand the secret 
of the spiritual power of the saint was dependent upon his keeping 
himself separate from a social order given over to sin. Here then 
we have an interesting paradox. The saintly ideal demands aloof- 
ness from the world and its utter renunciation and condemnation 
and yet any social justification for the saint implies his essential 
spiritual solidarity with the world. If the measure of moral per- 
fection is separation from the world then a perfect saint, for all 
practical purposes, unless it be for immediate translation, is useless. 
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The reason for this lies in the fact that his goal, his entelechy as 
Aristotle would say, lies in another and a transcendental world. 
His social value, which of course must be measured in terms of his 
usefulness, decreases then as he nears maturity. This is equivalent 
to saying that the moral ideal stultifies itself in its attainment. 
But as we have seen the social solidarity secured to the mediaeval 
society through the all-encircling arm of the church never allowed 
the saint to break with the social order and thus cease to be socially 
valuable. The antagonism between the saint and his environment 
which was necessary to his r61e as spiritual leader was always sub- 
ordinated to the good of society as a whole. There was always in 
the background of the social consciousness of both saint and laity 
the feeling of common spiritual interests and common ideals. In 
the saints, therefore, the characteristic products of the religious and 
moral life of the Middle Ages, we have as Froude has said, "the 
heroic patterns of a form of human life which each Christian within 
his own limits was endeavoring to realize." 1 

The Middle Ages were most favorable to the life of the saint 
because of the exceeding simplicity of their social structure. The 
saint flourishes only in a simple society. The emotional intensity, 
the mystical absorption, the unshaken spiritual loyalty, the single- 
ness of purpose so characteristic of the saint are difficult or even 
impossible of attainment where the complexities and the con- 
trarities of life are constantly pressing in upon the soul. "The 
lives of the saints," as James has remarked, "are a history of suc- 
cessive renunciations of complication, one form of contact with the 
outer life being dropped after another to save the purity of the 
inner tone." 2 The flight from the distractions of simple mediaeval 
society to the seclusion of the monastery was the result therefore 
of the psychological necessities of the saintly ideal. The entire life 
of the saint in his retreat was shaped so as still further to simplify 
the problem. No psychologist could have more successfully regu- 
lated the mental conditions necessary to the attainment of the 
saintly ideal of mystical contemplative love of God than Saint 
Benedict has done in his famous regula. 3 Even then we constantly 

1 Short Studies, I, 557. * Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 349. 

» See especially the detailed directions of chaps, iv and vii, The Rule of St. Ben- 
edict, ed. of Gasquet, London, 1909. 
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hear complaints of interruptions from the world. "Affairs," writes 
Hildebert a monk of the twelfth century, "the enemy of my spirit, 
come upon me, they claim me for their own, they thieve the private 
hour of prayer, they defraud the services of the sanctuary, they 
irritate me with their stings by day and infest my sleep; and what 
I can hardly speak of without tears, the creeping, furtive memory 
of disputes follows me miserable to the altar's sacraments." 1 

It is probable, all things considered, that the Middle Ages came 
nearer socializing the saint than any other period of history. Cer- 
tainly there has never been a time before or since when saintly 
enthusiasm was so thoroughly exploited in the service of the whole 
social order. This specialization in spiritual matters would hardly 
have been possible apart from the patriarchal r6gime of the Middle 
Ages. The community was composed of definite classes and social 
groups with clearly determined status. Each class was, however, 
indispensable to the welfare of the whole and found its justification 
in the service of the community. Upon the laity devolved the 
duty of providing the economic support for society and of propa- 
gating the race. The saint or "athlete of God" could not by virtue 
of his own vows of poverty and chastity share in these social duties. 
Men looked to him, however, to point them by word and act to a 
higher life; he was the center of spiritual inspiration, of social and 
moral reform, of intellectual leadership. Furthermore, he assumed, 
though on a smaller scale, the vicarious functions of the great head 
of the church. His sufferings and intercessions and also his superior 
merit were looked upon as most valuable social assets by the other 
members of the community to be utilized by them in case of need 
since they were forced by the logic of circumstances to live on a 
lower moral plane. The liberality of mediaeval society toward the 
spiritual orders, resulting in the rise of luxury and abuses which 
became their undoing, was in reality a pious and well-intentioned 
tribute to holiness and was prompted by a very deep and sincere 
realization of the social value of the saint. For the saint, to be 
sure, the living of one's life in actual society was a most perilous 
venture. Nothing but the strong hand of Hildebrand kept the 
fiery reformer, Peter Damiani, at his work. Even then, with his 
heart set on the seclusion of fair Monte Cassino, Damiani could 

1 Quoted by Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, II, 171. 
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write, "He errs, Father, errs indeed, who imagines he can be a 
monk and at the same time zealously serve the Curia. Ill he bar- 
gains, who presumes to desert the cloister, that he may take up 
the warfare of the world." 1 Anselm, deeply immersed in the meta- 
physical problem of finding a final and comprehensive proof for the 
existence of God, was chosen abbot of the monastery of Bee. He 
flung himself in tears at the feet of his brother monks and besought 
them, though in vain, not to imperil his immortal soul with this 
burden of worldly cares. All the saints, whether it was the poli- 
tician Hildebrand, the stern preacher of righteousness Bernard of 
Clairvaux, or the lovable mystic Francis of Assisi, viewed the vita 
contemplative as the supreme ideal of life. 

In spite of the large moral good sense of the church which 
insisted that the saint place his spiritual powers at the service of the 
community it was inevitable that the inherent self-contradictions 
in the saintly ideal should emerge in the course of time. The loss 
of healthful social contacts soon produced a distortion of the moral 
perspective. The imaginative absorption in the love of God, 
though charmingly beautiful, tended to destroy personality and 
produced the "theopathic" type such as Saint Francis. Constant 
introspective analysis of the processes of the soul-life induced 
grotesque exaggerations of the personal sense such as appear in the 
"voluble egotism" and the "stereotyped humility" of Saint 
Theresa. The unnatural separation of the individual from the 
social activities for which nature had fitted him caused strange 
perversions of powerful human instincts. Saint Louis was forced 
to shun all female society including that of his mother. Often reli- 
gion degenerated in the case of neurotic females into an " endless 
amatory flirtation" with the deity. Finally this ideal placed its 
sanction upon a cowardly flight to the monastery where, embosomed 
in its innocuous calm, the saint might selfishly seek the peace of 
soul he was not strong enough to win surrounded by the full tide 
of life. 2 Only the worldly wisdom of the church saved the saint 
from the gaunt and unlovely logic of his moral ideal. Having in 
her power the oracles of truth and the ultimate sanctions of conduct 

1 Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, I, 264. 

2 James, Varieties of Religious Experience, chaps, xv, xvi. 
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she forced the saint to abandon his impossible dualism and to 
recognize the spiritual ties that bound nature, man, and God 
together in one whole. She thus provided for the saint even against 
his will a vast and indispensable arena for the development of his 
powers. The moral energy often aroused by ecclesiastical excesses 
was thus appropriated by the church and skilfully utilized in 
strengthening her hold upon the world. 

It was in this wise that the saint, even in spite of himself, became 
the symbol and the interpreter of the essential spiritual solidarity of 
mediaeval society. For the effective interpretation of this solidar- 
ity, which must be felt rather than grasped by reason, a peculiar 
temperamental equipment was necessary. Mere religiousness did 
not make the saint. "It is not unlikely," writes Joly, "that the 
saints .... are gifted, in matters concerning conscience and the 
spiritual life, with a delicate sensitiveness to which the ordinary 
run of men are strangers." 1 There can be little doubt that the 
striking vitality and charm of the mediaeval as contrasted with the 
Protestant idea of the saint is due to the recognition in the former 
of the human side. The Protestant saint is elected by divine grace ; 
in a certain sense he is not responsible for his saintliness; it is thrust 
upon him. The mediaeval saint was born. Benedict XIV in lay- 
ing down regulations for canonization was careful to stipulate that 
in addition to the "heroic virtues" of faith, hope, and love there 
should be an equipment of "natural virtues" such as courage, 
justice, sympathy, and the like. 

The delicate sensitiveness of the saint to the deeper spiritual 
values of his age, when joined with the ascetic mode of life, easily 
led to the belief that he enjoyed supernatural power. The miracle 
became practically the sign manual of sainthood. But it would 
be a great mistake to imagine that the mediaeval crop of marvelous 
tales of some 25,000 saints that have been gathered by the Bollan- 
dist editors is mainly significant as illustrating the credulity and 
superstitions of men. Gregory's Lives of the Saints, one of the 
earliest of the collections, illustrates their purpose. They sought 
to show that the saint is the special receptacle of divine grace. He 
is a symbol of universal values. He bodies forth in life and thought 

* Psychology of the Saints, p. 67. 
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the eternal plan. The divine grace he represents and not the mere 
accidents of its expression is the important thing. The chronicler 
is bent upon making the life of the saint tell a striking story of 
God's truth and love. Hence miracles abound. No saint's life 
was complete without them. Sprung from the pious needs of an 
uncritical age these beautiful legends flourished for a thousand 
years. To the modern, however, they are interesting mainly as the 
naive and charming record of an age of faith or as valuable material 
for the study of man's moral and religious nature. "They are 
exotics not from another climate but from another age; the breath 
of scorn fell on them and having no root in the hearts and beliefs 
of men any more, but only in the sentimentalities of make-beliefs, 
they withered and sank." 1 

The unique position of the saint in the social order and the 
atmosphere of the supernatural that surrounded him proved in the 
end a handicap to his r61e as a moral leader. Because his person 
and all that concerned him were sacrosanct he became a law unto 
himself. This is strikingly illustrated in the curious perversion of 
moral standards attributed to the saints. Instances of saintly con- 
duct abound which, according to more modern ethical ideals, are 
thoroughly reprehensible. Saint Verona, while the guest of a 
priest, made free use of his stores to provide for the wants of a 
neighboring leper colony. On being accused by a servant of steal- 
ing wine for the lepers the saint asserted that the jars contained 
water for the bathing of her patients. Upon examination the priest 
found that a miracle had been wrought and that the contents of 
the jars had been changed from wine to water. He at once fell 
at the saint's feet and begged absolution while the poor servant was 
stricken blind and afterward became the father of a family of 
defectives. 2 The questionable morality of such stories is of far 
greater significance than the matter of their historical verity. They 
indicate that the sacrosanct character of the saint because of its 
unnaturalness tended to defeat the moral value of the saint's life. 
It is of the very essence of immorality that the individual will should 
become a law unto itself. 

1 Froude, Short Studies, I, 440. 

* Barry, "Saints and Sainthood," Open Court, XXVIII, 51 S.; other similar 
instances are cited from the Acta Sanctorum Bollanda. 
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The most extreme form of the sacrosanct nature of the saint 
appeared in the form of relic-worship. In this curious religious 
custom which came in time to be exceedingly widespread an 
uncritical age reproduced in Christian guise all the phenomena of 
fetishism. The custom even received the sanction of the great 
Aquinas: reliquas Storum licet homini collo suspender e vel qualiter- 
cumque portare ad suam protectionem. 1 And in spite of the repeated 
attempts to check this superstitious usage we find the Dominican 
preacher of Nuremberg, Johannes Herolt, justifying it as late as 
14 1 8 on the ground that the bodies of the saints were "temples and 
instruments of the Holy Ghost dwelling in them and operating 
through them. God by his presence in them performed miracles 
so that if any one believe contrary to this sentiment he is no longer 
to be called a Christian but a heretic." 2 At the close of the Middle 
Ages a church in Vienna boasted thirty-eight relics, among them a 
splinter from Noah's ark; Wittenberg, not to be outdone, claimed 
to have in its large collection a bit of the rust from the interior of 
Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace. 3 The "odor of sanctity" which 
for the modern has only a figurative significance, described for the 
man of the Middle Ages a physical fact. Saint Benedicta was 
reputed to have imbued all she touched with "a perfume that 
suffused all those near to her with the love of God and in her 
ecstasies the odor was so potent as to be overpowering." 4 Similar 
phenomena were recorded of the saints Polycarp, Severin, Xavier, 
and many others. 

It is most interesting to trace the process by which the church 
in time sought to utilize the veneration of the saint for the purpose 
of regulating group values. Canonization is merely the attempt to 
control the saint's traditional r61e as the embodiment of religious 
values. Sanctus, "separated," was applied to the early Christian 
because he was "separated" from the world of his pagan environ- 
ment. Martyrs, those separated from earth in spectacular fashion, 
were viewed as sancti par excellence and as such were venerated by 

1 Summa II. 2. 96. 

1 H. Siebert, BeitrSge zur ' vorreformatorischen Heiligen- und Reliquien-verehrung, 
Band VI, Heft 1, p. 52. 

» Siebert, op. tit., p. 59. 

4 Guerin, Vie des Saints, V, 224; quoted by Brewer, Dictionary of Miracles, p. 511. 
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succeeding generations. Saintliness was later especially associated 
with the monks and nuns who had "separated" themselves from 
the world and as "athletes of God" had sought the mediaeval ideal 
in the vita contemplativa. Thus arose in time the mediaeval con- 
ception of the saint, which is still that of the Roman Catholic 
church, of one entitled to the veneration of all men because separate 
from the world and embodying in special measure the divine grace 
and energy and wisdom which is the source of all truth and the 
measure of all values. At first miracle-working power as the most 
striking evidence of divine favor was the test of the saint both living 
and dead, "whether his body, when touched, or his soul, when 
invoked in prayer, are capable of healing sick people, revealing 
guilt and accomplishing other wonders. " The supernatural element 
has apparently always been of fundamental importance in the 
canonization of the saint. The miracles alleged to have been 
wrought upon those who sought her help played a most important 
part in the canonization of Joan of Arc by Pius X in 1909. 1 

But the church soon perceived the danger of allowing tradition 
and the uncritical moral sentiments of the masses to determine the 
status of the saint. Undoubtedly there was also the recognition 
on the part of ecclesiastical leaders of the unparalleled opportunity 
for shaping group-values through the personalities of the saints. 
Hence in his famous deliverance de beatificatione et canonizatione 
sanctorum we find Benedict XIV insisting that no one should be 
canonized who did not exhibit in addition to the essentially Chris- 
tian virtues of faith, hope, and love the "natural virtues" of "pru- 
dence, fortitude, or strength of soul, temperance, and justice." 2 
Furthermore it was insisted that, when inquiry was instituted for 
the purpose of "beatification or canonization," no examination for 
miracles was to be made "until after the heroic virtues or the 
martyrdom of the servant of God has been proven. These virtues 
are the first and most decisive witness to sanctity; visions, prophe- 
cies, and miracles are of only secondary importance and they are 
absolutely ignored if proof of heroic virtues is not forthcoming." 3 

'.Soderblom, art. "Holiness," Hastings' Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 741. 

a Joly, op. tit., p. 46. 

* Joly, op. tit., p. 80, quoting from de beatificatione et canonizatione sanctorum. 
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It was not demanded to be sure that these "heroic virtues" of the 
Christian life should be manifest to the same degree by all alike. 
It was sufficient that there be proof of the practice of these virtues 
in a measure commensurate with the "conditions in life, rank, 
circumstance, of the person." 

Canonization thus became a most effective instrument for insti- 
tutionalizing certain types of personality, thereby insuring the per- 
petuation of group ideals. There is no more powerful means of 
moral and spiritual education than that provided by an institution 
or a social setting in its dominant personalities. The child reared 
in a given institutional environment can no more resist absorbing 
the moral or spiritual atmosphere than the chameleon can prevent 
its skin from taking the color of the leaf upon which it basks. The 
problem of securing from generation to generation a certain intel- 
lectual attitude or certain spiritual loyalties is merely the problem 
of securing complete solidarity and continuity of traditions in a 
given institutional setting. This means of course that there must 
be a careful elimination of undesirable variations from the type 
desired. Canonization offers an unrivaled instrument for the con- 
trol of such variations and has been utilized with telling effect. 
Abelard, for example, a spiritual genius and one of the most brilliant 
intellects of the Middle Ages, is excluded from the catalogue of the 
saints. He would have provided dangerous "social copy" for suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This continuity of tradition, of course, can be purchased only at 
the price of a certain hardening and narrowing of the outlook on 
life. The inevitable result is to encourage spiritual and intellectual 
inbreeding and the persistence of ideals long after they have served 
their day. On the other hand, the institution of canonization is 
based upon a profound insight into the laws of the social process. 
For no type of character and no set of ideals can long survive when 
the social setting that gives them vitality has disappeared. The 
canonized spiritual leader of the past secures through f§te and cere- 
monial, through the concrete symbolization of shrine and image, 
through music and ritual, an institutional setting that safeguards 
him against the inevitable revolutions of society. Thus the saints, 
a company of elect and holy individuals, traverse the centuries 
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untarnished by the flight of time or the canker of criticism because 
hedged about by rite and churchly sanction, and stir even in the 
heart of the modern man enthusiasm for ideals which otherwise 
would seem like the fair vision of a long-vanished age. 

As compared with the red-blooded saint of the Middle Ages the 
saint of Protestantism appears somewhat tenuous and unreal. 
Baxter has given us in his Christian Directory, in pious and repeti- 
tious prolixity, directions extending even to the smallest details for 
the ordering of the saint's life according to Calvinistic theology. 
But the Puritan saint even as portrayed by the gentle Baxter is 
singularly unattractive. We admire his stern moral strength but 
"he hath no form nor comeliness, and when we see him there is no 
beauty that we should desire him." The reason is not far to seek. 
For the saint of Calvinistic theology and of Protestantism in general 
is essentially a theological creation. He lives and moves and has 
his being for the most part in a realm of metaphysical values. The 
holiness he enjoys is primarily artificial in character. It is not his 
creation but is the result of a juridical pronouncement of infinite 
justice. His life in the community and the exercise of the civic 
virtues possess no intrinsic value of their own; they belong to the 
things that are "added"; they merely supplement the tale .of 
his predestined moral worth. 

In that great classic of Protestant Christianity, Baxter's The 
Saint's Everlasting Rest, we find the "persons for whom the heavenly 
rest remaineth" characterized as follows: 

They are then only a part of lost mankind, whom God hath from eternity 
predestinated to this rest, for the glory of his mercy; whom Christ hath 
redeemed with an absolute intent of saving; whom the Holy Spirit renews by 
the power of his grace, and makes in some sort like himself, stamping his 
image on them, and making them holy as he is holy, and whom he will at 
length crown with glory, honor, and immortality in heaven [Bk. II, chap. v]. 

This conception of the saint, which is still that of orthodox 
Protestantism, differs fundamentally from that of the Middle Ages. 
The saint of Protestantism is a pale theological abstraction, the 
product of three metaphysical ideas, predestination, redemption, 
and sanctification. The mediaeval saint found his raison d'Stre in 
moral and spiritual endowments which enabled him to perform a 
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most necessary r61e in the community. To be sure Baxter's Chris- 
tian Directory abounds as we have said in practical directions to the 
saint for the discharge of social duties. His congregation of 
Kidderminster weavers were enjoined to be obedient to authority, 
diligent, honest and thrifty in business. They were even exhorted 
to "become rich for the glory of God," an injunction which in time 
became entirely superfluous, for it has been pointed out that the 
beginnings of capitalism in England are to be traced to the thrifty 
manufacturing middle class most thoroughly impregnated with the 
Puritan ethic of industry and ascetic simplicity. 1 But it remained 
true that the measure of values for the saint after Baxter's own 
heart lay not in the community he served but in an eternal and pre- 
destinated moral order untouched by striving human wills. The 
saint was not the product of social needs; he was coined by a 
mysterious and eternal fiat of the divine will. The world of moiling 
and bargaining humanity was merely the dark foil that served to 
bring to light the implications of this remote impounding of the 
moral values of the universe. 

It is evident that Baxter's conception of the saint depended upon 
the ability of men to vitalize in thought and life the stupendous 
fabric of Calvinistic theology which was the most logical interpre- 
tation of Protestantism. But the decay of this stern theology was 
inevitable. It could not hold its own against the growing values 
of the secular order. There is today no more interesting and at 
the same time melancholy evidence of the spiritual elan of the 
Protestantism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
this vast theological framework, once instinct with the breath 
of life, now almost as pulseless and inert as the bones of a 
dinosaur. 

With the inevitable secularization of the moral and spiritual 
values, the Protestant conception of the saint was faced with a 
dilemma which we can state something after this fashion. The 
saint is dependent upon the institutional setting of the church with 
its traditions of thought and worship for the social discipline neces- 
sary to the development of the saintly character. But as the 
church becomes more and more departmental and the center of 

1 Levy, Economic liberalism. 
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gravity for moral and spiritual values is transferred to the com- 
munity the saint himself tends to become departmental, traditional, 
and conventional and ceases to play the r61e of moral and spiritual 
leadership characteristic of the saint of the Middle Ages. Here we 
have the explanation of the growing sense of unreality, not to say 
of antipathy, the modern world associates with the saint. There 
is apparently little or no place for him in the modern social order. 
This is unconsciously reflected in the thought of religious leaders 
themselves. "For the rest," writes a representative of liberal 
Protestantism, "that shining company seems to have retreated into 
the far distance behind the great fissure of the Reformation, and 
not all the efforts of hagiologists have made them real. They can 
hardly come to us, and our imagination can but feebly penetrate 
to their vanished world, so vast is our divergence from their 
thought, not simply as to this or that doctrine, but in our whole 
attitude, insight, and outlook upon life." 1 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the idea of the saint, like 
many other traditions of the Middle Ages, has been shipwrecked 
upon the ineradicable individualism of Protestantism. The saint 
lived on, to be sure, enjoying a tenuous, metaphysical existence, 
thanks to John Calvin's heroic attempt to coerce the realm of 
spiritual values in the strait- jacket of his logic. But a "blood- 
less ballet" of theological categories was at best a poor and ineffec- 
tive substitute for the warm, pervasive, and beneficent solidarity 
of mediaeval society. Not theology so much as the type of insti- 
tutional life at Geneva, in Puritan England, Scotland, and New 
England, gave reality to Baxter's conception of the saint. With 
the triumph of sectarianism, the logical implication of Protestant 
individualism, the very heterogeneousness of the saintly complexion 
destroyed the social significance of the saint. It is no accident that 
we must seek our modern saints, those who most nearly fulfil the 
r61e of Anselm or Bernard or Damiani, in men and women that 
for the most part are not identified with institutional Christianity. 
It is our Lincolns, our Florence Nightingales, our Booker T. 
Washingtons, that seem after all to have caught and interpreted 
the universal human values of the age. 

1 Joseph Fort Newton, What Have the Saints to Teach Us? p. 17. 



